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Delaware Session.—The Delaware Legislature has com- 
pleted its regular session and the Governor has acted on 
all bills. Major enactments included establishment of 
Delaware's first separate and independent Supreme 
Court; creation of a new State Department of Welfare, 
replacing two previous agencies; extensive revision of 
laws governing adoption of children; increases in public 
assistance benefits; tighter control over crime and gam- 
bling; and repeal of the ban on colored oleomargarine. 

Basic legislation was passed creating a department of 
civil defense. The uniform civil defense and disaster 
compact was ratified. Biennial appropriations for civil 
defense included $110,000 to cover administration and 
$200,000 for purchasing organizational equipment. Also 
approved was the interstate water project compact pro- 
posed by the Interstate Commission on the Delaware 
River Basin (INCODEL). 


Florida Legislation.—Biennial appropriations slightly 
over $270 million were enacted by the Florida Legisla- 
ture in its recent session. It approved a sales tax revision 
which, it is estimated, will add about $2 million to the 
State’s revenue. 

A civil detense 
proved. A new law affecting election campaign practices 


agency under the Governor was ap- 
limits campaign contributions to $1,000 for each candi- 
date seeking State office; requires each candidate to have 
a campaign treasurer, who may be the candidate himself, 
and to designate one bank as campaign repository; and 
prohibits campaign contributions from race tracks, pub 
lic utilities, and liquor firms. Other legislation included 
several enactments designed to make illegal gambling 
more difhcult. 


Illinois Legislation.— The Illinois Legislature closed its 
ig51 session on June goth. Highway legislation included 
increase of the g-cent cents effective 


gasoline tax to 4 


\ugust 1, 1951, and to 5 cents effective January 1, 1953. 
Higher truck license fees were provided, and stiffer truck 
overload penalties were enacted, including denial of the 
use of the highways to habitual truck overweight vio- 
lators. 

\ civil defense act was adopted, and $200,000 appro- 
priated to carry on the program. Rates for workmen’s 
compensation, unemployment compensation, and occu- 
pational disease benefits were raised. Old-age pensions 
were increased, and a program of aid for the perma- 
nently and totally disabled was established. 

rhe Legislature increased minimum teacher pay rates. 
It provided for incorporating junior colleges in the com- 
mon school system and authorized a four-year branch of 
the University of Illinois in Chicago. Mental health laws 
were revised to provide for charging financially-able 


mental patients for their care in State hospitals. Salary 
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increases were provided for judges, State’s attorneys and 
other elected officials, as well as State employees. 

An amendment to the revenue article of the State con- 
stitution will be submitted to the electorate at the 1952 
general elections. If adopted it will permit a classification 
of property for tax purposes. Other proposed constitu- 
tional amendments relate to the tenure of county officers 
and liability of bank stockholders. 


Maine Session.—In its legislative session this year, 
Maine joined the States that levy sales and use taxes. 
The Maine tax was fixed at a rate of 2 per cent, with a 
number of consumptive items exempt. Among other 
1951 enactments were the uniform support of depend- 
ents act, a new seed regulation law, an economic poisons 
law, a sabotage prevention act, ratification of the uni- 
form civil defense and disaster compact, revision of the 
State school-aid formula and creation of a school-building 
authority, ratification of an interstate compact for insti- 
tutions with New Hampshire and Vermont, tighten- 
ing of gambling laws, addition of Korean veterans to all 
State veterans’ benefits, and enabling legislation to per- 
mit localities to enter the Federal Old-age and Survivors’ 
Insurance system. 


Legislative Roll Call Machines.—The installation of 
an electric roll call machine in the Maryland House of 
Delegates brings to twenty-one the number of States 
which use a push-button voting device in one or both of 
their legislative chambers. The Maryland machine is ex- 
pected to be ready for use when the regular, annual 1952 
session convenes. Other recent installations include those 
in the Illinois and Tennessee lower houses, first used 
in 1951. Since the Wisconsin Assembly installed the first 
such machine in 1917 to reduce the amount of time con 
sumed in roll calls, five States have placed these devices in 
both of their legislative chambers—Indiana, Louisiana, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, and Virginia. The Nebraska 
Unicameral Legislature also uses the machine; and roll 
call machines are in use in the lower houses of Alabama, 
Arkansas, California, Florida, lowa, Michigan, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, New Jersey, Texas, and West Virginia. 


Vermont Session.—Highlights of the Vermont legisla- 
tive session, one of the longest in the State’s history, in- 
cluded establishment of a basic civil defense agency and 
provision for a State Guard in the event that all National 
Guard units are called into service. An interstate civil 
defense compact for assistance to other States was ratified. 

Other enactments included an increase in the State 
income tax (by means of a surtax) and for the with- 
holding of such tax at the source; an increase in salary 
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for all State officers, employees, and legislators; transfer 
of State mental hospitals from the Health Department 
to the Department of Institutions; a soldier-sailor voting 
law; a bonus for Korean veterans; and ratification of the 
New England Water Pollution Control Compact and the 
Connecticut River Flood Control Compact. 


Civil Defense Compacts.—Action has been completed 
by all ten States in the Northeastern region to partici 
pate in the uniform civil defense and disaster compact. 
This compact, initiated and drafted in that region, has 
been used as a model by States throughout the country. 
At a meeting in New York City on June 22, representa 
tives of the ten Northeastern States and West Virginia 
discussed legal technicalities involved in implementing 
the mutual aid agreement. Several members of the staff 
of the Federal Civil Defense Administration attended. 
A small working committee of State Attorneys General 
and other State officials was established to confer with 
Federal officials on development of procedures to insure 
that Congressional requirements for such _ interstate 
agreements have been met. 


Urban Redevelopment Laws.—At least seven States 
and Alaska have enacted legislation thus far this year 
enabling cities to undertake urban redevelopment with 
Federal financial aid. Delaware, Kansas, Maine, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, North Carolina, and West Vir- 
ginia have adopted such legislation. In addition, In- 
diana has amended its redevelopment law to permit 
Indianapolis to accept Federal aid for slum clearance. 
Some of the laws apply to particular cities only. Thus 
Nebraska’s permits urban redevelopment under the 
Housing Act of 1949 in Omaha and Lincoln, the Kansas 
law applies to Kansas City and Wichita, and that of 
Maine to Portland. In Missouri, cities with populations 
exceeding 75,000 are permitted to set up redevelopment 
agencies with the approval of the local governing bodies. 
The laws of Delaware, North Carolina, and West Vir- 
ginia cover a number of communities in those States. 


Washington Psychopathic Law.—First commitments 
under Washington's new law regarding psychopathic 
delinquents were made recently. Under the old law the 
delinquents would have been committed either to the 
State reformatory or, incorrectly, as being mentally ill, to 
the State hospital. Commitment to the State hospital 
under the new legislation provides for release upon cor- 
rection of personality problems. The individuals con- 
cerned thus may become useful members of society with- 
out criminal convictions on their records. 


Midwestern Regional Conference.—Approximately 
175 delegates from twelve States met at Duluth, Minne 
sota, July gth and 1oth, for the Midwestern Regional 
Conference of the Council of State Governments. The 
States represented were Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kan- 
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sas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, and Wisconsin, 
Four major subjects of vital interest to the States were 
discussed: highway safety and motor truck regulations 
civil defense, crime control, and new social security pro- 
grams. Michael V. DiSalle, Director of the Office of Price 
Stabilization, addressed the delegates and their guests, 


Franchise Taxes.—The United States Supreme Cour 
has ruled, in the Spec tor Motor 
O'Connor, that certain State franchise taxes for the privi- 


case ol Service y, 
lege of doing business within a State may not be im. 
posed on carriers domiciled in another State and doing 
business solely in interstate commerce. Specifically, it 
was held that Connecticut could not collect such taxes 
from a motor carrier corporation of Missouri. However, 
the Court left the door open for States to collect equiva- 
lent taxes under other names. Justices Clark, Black, and 
Douglas dissented on the grounds that the tax in ques 
tion was not an undue burden on interstate commerce 
and that it should not be declared invalid “simply be. 
cause the State has verbally characterized it as a levy on 
the privilege of doing business within its borders.” . 


Interstate Indian Counceil.— The seventeen-state Inter. 
state Indian Council has announced a five-point national 
legislative program. It includes extension for two years 
of the time limit on Indian filing of claims for lands 
under treaties; repeal of Indian liquor laws as a matter 
of civil rights; a vocational training program for Indians 
in which States and the Federal government would share 
the expense; scholarships for Indians in high schools and 
colleges; and a Federal housing program for ward In 
dians wherever they might live. 


Massachusetts Reorganization.—Ihe Massachusetts 
Special Commission on the Structure of State Govern 
ment has issued its second major report to the Legisla 
ture. One recommendation is that the State Department 
of Public Welfare be completely reorganized to eliminate 
waste and duplication of effort and to produce substan- 
tial economies. Major proposals include eleven drastic 
shifts to effect streamlining. As outlined in the report, 
there would be a single division of public assistance, a 
division of child and youth services, an administrative 
division, a reduction in top administrative personnel, a 
reduction in the number of field offices, a stronger lien 
law, and abolition of several overlapping units. The first 
major reorganization report, on the Department of La 
bor and Industries, now is being considered by standing 
committees of the Legislature. 
= 

Arizona Juvenile Institution.—Ihe Arizona Youth 
Authority is negotiating to acquire the use of Thunder 
bird Field near Scottsdale as an institution for rehabili- 
tation of juvenile delinquents. The present institution 
at Fort Grant would be retained for incarceration of im 
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corrigible delinquents and others who have a tendency 
to be dangerous to society. If the Thunderbird property 
is acquired it will be used to teach farming, mechanical 
trades, ability to work with society, and discipline. 


Public Employment.— Total public employment in the 
United States—Federal, State, and local—reached a new 
postwar high of 6,677,000 in April, 1951, a recent report 
by the United States Census Bureau shows. Bulk of the 
recent rise was accounted for by an increase of Federal 
personnel from 2,111,000 civilian employes in April, 
1950, to 2,385,000 last April. State employment changed 
relatively little in the same period—1,041,000 in April, 
1951, as compared with 1,033,000 twelve months earlier; 
those figures included both educational and non-school 
personnel. The corresponding figures (school and non- 
school) for local government likewise were close to- 
gether—3,252,000 in April, 1951; 3,215,000 a year earlier. 
otal public payrolls amounted to $1,645 million for 
April, 1951—up 16 per cent from the preceding April. 
Federal civilian payrolls accounted for $694 million of 
this; State payrolls, $229 million; local, $722 million. 


New Jersey Cigaret Price Law.—The New Jersey Su 
preme Court has held that retailers and wholesalers of 
cigarets in that State are not required to follow the pro- 
visions of a State law dealing with minimum price-fixing 
The major feature of the law had 
Driscoll 
the re- 


and dealer licensing. 


forbidden below cost. Governor! 


has indicated that 


yrice-culting 
} s 


he does not view with favor 


enactment of similar legislation, even though amended 


so as to correct the flaws found by the Court. 


Idaho Veterinary Education.—Idaho veterinarians re- 


cently were brought up to date on plans for interstate 
cooperation in the field of education in veterinary medi- 
cine. It was pointed out at their annual meeting that the 
Western Regional Higher Education Compact contem- 
plates that students from western States without veteri- 
nary colleges will,train at already established institu- 
tions. In the Western region these are located in Cali- 


fornia, Colorado and Washington. 
et 


Regional Welfare Meeting.—The regional continuing 
committee on social welfare of the Council of State Gov 
ernments, consisting of legislators and administrators of 
the ten Northeastern States, met in New York City June 
15 as guests of the New York Joint Legislative Commit 
tee on Interstate Cooperation. Highlighting the meeting 
was a roundtable discussion of reciprocal legislation to 
enlorce support of dependents. Uniform legislation on 
this subject has been sponsored for several years by the 
committee, and to date 
forty States and United States possessions have passed 


with great effectiveness, some 


substantially similar legislation. The committee opposed 
publication of lists of persons receiving public assist- 


ance, urged extension of Federal old-age and survivors’ 
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insurance to public employees already covered by a 
State or local retirement system, and named a subcom- 
mittee to investigate problems raised by undue central- 
ization of governmental authority through grants-in-aid. 


Montana Weed Control.—<Aerial destruction of weeds 
and insects is well under way in Montana. More than 
fifteen aircraft and ninety pilots already have registered 
with the State Aeronautics Director, and it is expected 
that before the season is over between 200 and goo will 
have registered for crop spraying. A job report on each 
operation must be made to the Montana State College. 


Crime Control Legislation.—State legislatures in 1951, 
according to a survey in June by the Council of State 
Governments, enacted a large volume of new crime con- 
trol legislation. Stiffer regulations and penalties for nar- 
cotics trafickers were provided in Arkansas, Illinois, 
Maryland, New York, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and 
Utah, and were pending in Alabama, Missouri, Penn- 
sylvania, and Wisconsin. Florida, Maine, and New 
Hampshire strengthened controls over bookmaking; 
Iowa passed a law—similar to laws in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin—providing that “intentional possession or 
willful keeping of a gambling device upon any licensed 
premises is cause for the revocation of any license”; 
Idaho, Iowa, New York, and Ohio strengthened State 
supervision over local law enforcement; and three States 
—Illinois, New York, and Texas—strengthened their 
grand jury systems to enable local communities to un- 
cover corruption and improper conduct. Seven States 
added stiffer controls over horse and dog racing and 
sporting events, and an equal number over slot machines 
and games of chance. Ten new enactments of the inter- 
state crime control program were recorded: North Caro- 
lina and Texas enacted the Interstate Probation and 
Parole Compact raising total signatories to forty-eight; 
Georgia, Tennessee, and Texas passed the Uniform 
Extradition Act; Kansas, Nevada, and Texas passed 
the Out-of-State Witnesses Act; and Arkansas and Mis- 
souri enacted the Fresh Pursuit Act. Eight States—Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, California, Maine, Maryland, Mis- 
souri, New York, and Texas—authorized crime investi- 
gations. 


New Legislative Service Agencies.—Continuing the 
trend of recent years, particularly of the years since the 
conclusion of World War II, the legislatures of several 
States, during their 1951 sessions, established new re- 
search and service agencies designed to facilitate the 
legislative function. New legislative councils were cre- 
ated in two States—New Mexico and South Dakota 

to bring the total of States served by these general pur- 
pose interim study committees of the legislature to 
twenty-six, created since the first was established in Kan- 
sas in 1933. Twelve of these have been created since the 
end of World War Il—those in Arkansas, Florida, 
Minnesota (made permanent in 1951 although first 
established in 1947), Nevada, New Mexico, South 
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Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington. 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming. The Oklahoma Council, 
though authorized in 1939, was not activated until 1947: 
and the Kentucky agency was reorganized in 1948. 
Somewhat resembling a permanent legislative interim 
committee on State government reorganization is the 
Arizona Special Legislative Committee on State Opera 
tions, created in 1951. 

Other 1951 developments include creation of a Geor- 
gia Bill Drafting Unit within the Attorney General's 
Department, to provide legislators with drafting assist- 
ance; establishment in Colorado and Washington of 
permanent committees on statutory revision; authoriza- 
tion of the New Mexico Legislative Council’s staff to 
provide legislative reference service for all members of 
the Legislature; and establishment of new legislative 
budget and auditing control staffs under direction of 
legislative committees in Iowa, (Budget and Financial 
Control Committee), Oklahoma (Legislative Audit 
Committee, within the Legislative Council) , and Wash- 
ington (Legislative Budget Committee) . 


States Help the Picenickers.—The States received spe- 
cial commendation in a recent article in The Christian 
Science Monitor for the facilities they offer, increasingly, 
to “motorists who like to take the family picnic basket 
along.” “Roadside picnic tables and parks, complete with 
tables, fireplaces, wood, and water are becoming familiar 
sights along the highways,” says the writer. “More and 
more States are learning that these accommodations are 
an essential part of their hospitality to motorists.” 

As one example the article cites Texas, where “the 
Highway Department now maintains almost 34,000 miles 
of paved roads” and where, to increase “the safety and 


pleasure of motorists, the department reports it has pro- 
vided 800 roadside parks and turnouts, 650 of them with 
picnic facilities.” In the past two years New York, it 
summarizes, “has established some 175 roadside resting 
spots to supplement its 77 State parks and 31 camp 
sites.” New Hampshire is another “leader in wayside 
picnic developments” and in roadside beautification, In 
Louisiana, the newspaper reports, roadside parks “are 
being constructed go to 40 miles apart along main high. 
ways, and single-table units are being placed at conveni. 
ent spots” under trees along the rights of way. “Heaviest 
concentration of highway picnic spots is in the 
Midwest,” according to the survey, which cites Michi. 
gan, Ohio, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois, and In. 
diana as examples. States with relatively new programs 
include Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Montana, and 
Washington, and impressive progress is recorded for 
each. 

Chose are but a few instances reported. “More than 
half the States now offer some form of roadside hospi- 
tality in shady groves, at historic markers, beside rivers 
and lakes, and at scenic lookout points,” says the article. 
“These are all in addition to existing State parks, forests, 
and other recreational areas which are often less accessi- 


, 


ble for immediate use.” 
2 


State Labor Laws.—Seven States with labor relations 
agencies report that they will certify a labor union to 
represent a single worker, such as an apartment house 
janitor or a drug store clerk, in bargaining with his em 
ployer. When a similar question arose in Massachusetts 
the State courts ruled out such one-man collective bar 
gaining units. In the other two States with labor rela 
tions bodies such a question has not arisen. 
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Development Credit Corporation of Maine 


By FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


Governor of the State of Maine 


HE Development Credit Corporation of 

Maine is a down-east method to help over- 

come the lack of so-called risk capital or 
junior money. The program is designed for our 
State, which is composed of small communities and 
many small businesses. 

Small businesses rely heavily upon retained earn- 
ings to finance growth. Because corporate and indi- 
vidual taxes are considerably higher than they were 
in the past, this source of funds does not yield as 
much capital for expansion as it did in previous 
times. 

The Development Credit Corporation of Maine 
was formed as a private institution to assist in partial- 
ly overcoming this problem. The planning started 
about three years ago, when some of the leading 
bankers and industrialists in the State began to dis- 
cuss seriously the inability of small businessmen to 
obtain venture capital. The sponsors secured a spe- 
cial charter from the Ninety-fourth Legislature 
which integrated operation of the corporation 
with the banking laws and regulations of the State. 
All the corporation’s activities are under the super- 
vision of the State Bank Commissioner and the 
State-granted charter, making participation in it 
legal for all types of banking institutions, insurance 
companies, and the like. The Chairman of the 
Maine Development Commission, the State agency 
for the expansion of our State’s natural resources, 
is an ex-officio member of the Board of Directors of 
the Development Credit Corporation of Maine. 


Sources of Funds Used by Corporation 


aes Development Credit Corporation of Maine is 
entirely divorced from any State obligation. It re- 
ceives its funds from two private sources: (1) First, 
there is an authorized issue of $50,000 capital stock. 
In addition to the funds provided by this source, an 
equally important reason for this feature of the 
company’s financial structure is that it prevents 
debt of the corporation from being classed as a 
capital loan. This is particularly important, from 
the point of view of banking regulations, and, as 
you will later see, has rather direct bearing on the 
second or larger source of funds. 

The original capital stock base was $50,000, di- 
vided into 500 shares of $100 par value stock. The 
Ninety-fifth Legislature has since passed a bill 
which I have signed, authorizing the company to 


issue up to 1,500 shares of this $100 par value stock, 
The original issue of stock has been completely 
subscribed to by seventy-seven Maine individuals, 
business firms, and utilities. It is heartening to 
realize that few persons, who were approached, 
turned down the opportunity to invest in the cor. 
poration, even though the sponsors made it clear 
to prospective investors that the corporation would 
use profits from operations principally to cover 
losses and to build up reserves against losses. Banks 
and other financial organizations did not subscribe 
to stock in the corporation because: of existing regu- 
lations and because the stock, with such a high de. 
gree of risk, is not considered sound by bank su. 
pervisors. 

(2) The principal source of funds used by the 
corporation comes from funds loaned to it by mem. 
ber institutions. The members of the Development 
Credit Corporation of Maine include the banks, 
trust companies, insurance companies, and other 
similar organizations within the State of Maine. 
Upon application by the particular institution it 
may become a member of the corporation. Member- 
ship is voluntary. Upon becoming a member, the 
institution agrees not to withdraw for five vears 
and agrees to lend funds to the corporation at its 
call up to a maximum amount of two and one-half 
per cent of its own capital and surplus or equiva: 
lent. 

[he charter fixes the maximum call privilege for 
the various institutions. In all classifications of in- 
stitutions it represents a small part of the resources 
of that institution. In no case does the call-limit for 
any of the classes of banks exceed an amount in 
excess of one-fifth of one per cent of total deposits. 
This is intentionally so, in order to keep the plan 
within the requirements of sound banking princ: 
ples. Banks can well consider a loan to the corpora- 
tion as an investment in public relations. At the 
present, thirty-eight banking institutions are mem- 
bers, and the total call privilege from them repre- 
sents 955%,000. 

If all eligible institutions become members, and 
we feel it is only a question of time before they will, 
the total will then reach close to $1,500,000. 

The fund established by the Development Credit 
Corporation of Maine is a revolving fund. As soon 
as the loans are paid off the corporation can make 
new advances. The call, at the present time, has 
only reached approximately 40 per cent of the 
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theoretical total that could be made available if all 
eligible institutions were to join the corporation. 
The corporation has actually only used 50 per cent 
of the total funds made available to it at this time. 
As this is a new type of financing it has been the 
yolicy of the corporation to proceed with caution 
and develop on a sound, progressive basis. 

The availability of $1,500,000 from the Develop- 
ment Credit Corporation of Maine could lead to the 
effective employment of perhaps $5,000,000, be- 
cause, in many cases, an applicant who is assured 
of financial aid from the corporation may obtain 
part of his funds from bank facilities. The addition 
of the Credit Corporation to the traditional sources 
of funds may make it possible for many new busi- 
nesses to get started in Maine, or existing ones to 
expand where it would otherwise be impossible. 

Twenty-five directors, selected to give representa- 
tion to all parts of the State, control the corpora- 
tion. Stockholders elect one-third of the Board of 
Directors, and the member institutions elect the 
other two-thirds. The only paid staff of the corpora- 
tion is a manager and his office assistants. The di- 
rectors selected as manager an engineer capable of 
evaluating technological and industrial prospects, 
relying on the bankers to evaluate credit risks. 


Loans and Processing Procedure 


i charter.enacted by the Ninety-fourth Legisla- 
ture authorizes the Development Credit Corpora- 
tion of Maine to “Develop and advance the indus- 
trial and business prosperity and welfare of the 
State of Maine.” To date, the loan applications 
have been restricted to those concerns engaged in 
manufacturing, processing, fabricating, or assembly. 
[his restriction is based upon the economic premise 
that industrial payrolls are the foundation upon 
which most business in an area rests. 

The corporation does not compete with any exist- 
ing financial institution, but rather works with 
these organizations. It is designed to provide funds 
in the area between bank loans and equity capital. 
The charter definitely states that the Development 
Credit Corporation of Maine cannot make any 
loans or commitments which existing institutions 
will make. The loans, to any one borrower, are also 
limited by the charter to not exceed 15 per cent of 
the total working funds of the corporation. 

The procedure in handling applications is to use 
local advisory committees of businessmen and bank- 
ers to the greatest extent possible in determining 
eligibility and in making preliminary review. Final 
decision, as to any application, is made by the 
Board of Directors. 

More than ordinary care has to be given a case 
before action can be taken. The manager of the 
corporation screens all applications that are re- 


ceived. Applications are channelled to the corpora- 
tion from member institutions, directors, the efforts 
of the Maine Development Commission or directly 
to the manager by the applicant personally. 

The manager investigates and evaluates each case, 
inspects the plant facilities, production technique, 
markets, and reasons for the loan application. The 
report is then channelled to regional advisory 
boards. The function of the local screening is to 
evaluate the character, reliability, and financial re- 
sponsibility of all applicants at the local level. This 
group also determines if any financial institution in 
the region will assume the risk or any part of it. 

The second screening, if no bank takes the appli- 
cation, is by a Loan Committee. The case is re- 
viewed, and, if it is considered worthy, this commit- 
tee works out the terms with the borrower and 
makes its recommendations to the Board of Direc- 
tors. The board passes on each loan and engages 
a local bank to service the loan. 


Accomplishments 


Wm the Development Credit Corporation of 
Maine charter was granted by the Ninety-fourth 
Legislature, the act became effective on August 1, 
1949. It was not until January of 1950 that the pre- 
liminary organization steps were accomplished and 
the manager hired. 

In February, the situation confronting the corpo- 
ration was one of hundreds of applications from all 
types of prospective borrowers, located both within 
the State and as far away as Idaho. 

As the charter and policy of the Board of Direc- 
tors requires that the Corporation make loans only 
to concerns engaged in manufacturing, processing, 
fabricating, and assembly that are in_ business 
within the confines of the State of Maine, many of 
the initial requests were, automatically, not eligible 
for further consideration. 

The first loans were actually made by the corpo- 
ration in May, 1950. To date fourteen loans have 
been made: a small boat-building plant, a plywood 
veneer firm, a knitting company, a foundry and 
machine shop, a plastic-woven fabrics plant, two 
wood turning mills, two flat wood novelty mills, and 
a food processor. Two of the borrowers are new 
concerns. The others are using the loans for expan- 
sion programs. The average time that these loans 
run is less than five years. 

Generally, terms and conditions of each loan also 
follow a definite pattern. Rates of interest are com- 
mensurate with the risk, and as would be expected, 


‘are higher than general banking rates. The corpora- 


tion requires a one per cent service charge at the 
time of the loan and reserves the right to name a 
representative on the borrower's Board of Directors. 

The security required for loans varies, depending 
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upon circumstances, individual equity, and risk in- 
volved. In two cases, stock ownership was required 
in addition to the six per cent note. Almost all loans 
have been to closed corporations and have been 
secured by first and second mortgages on plant and 
equipment as well as personal endorsement of the 
owners. In addition, it is the general policy to re- 
quire owners of borrowing concerns to carry suffi- 
cient life insurance, payable to the corporation, for 
protection against loss. 

Here in Maine, the problem of modern manu- 
facturing space is of prime importance. In this field 
the Development Credit Corporation has assisted 
in building four modern, one-story, general-purpose- 
type industrial buildings. 

The first building project was for a worsted yarn 
mill. The town of Kennebunk had been attempting 
to attract a new industry to its community for some 
time. With the assistance of the Maine Develop- 
ment Commission and a strong group of commu- 
nity-spirited citizens an experienced manufacturer 
in the worsted line was located, and he decided on 
a location in Kennebunk. The town had no suitable 
building available. As in so many cases today, the 
manufacturer was not interested in taking a large 
part in the initial financing but was in a position to 
offer a lease that could support financing. The 
initial cost of the building was approximately $1 40,- 
ooo. The first mortgage on the proposed building 
secured by the lease was placed through regular 
banking channels in an amount of $70,000. The 
townspeople felt they could raise, and did raise, 
about half the remainder. This still left $35,000 to 
be provided. The Development Credit Corporation 
was approached, and it agreed to take a second 
mortgage for the remaining $35,000, with the local 
money to remain in a subordinate position. This 
industry is offering employment to seventy-five peo- 
ple in a town whose population is 3,700. 

The next building project concerns a new, efh- 
cient shoe factory for a well-established business 
that was operating in Gardiner. In this case, the 
manufacturer had received many very attractive 
offers to move elsewhere but was not interested. 
Again, the operator preferred to lease rather than 
participate in the construction of a building. This 
project had been actively discussed with the local 
Board of Trade for many years. However, the fi- 
nancing had been a stumbling block. As the project 
worked out, in much the same manner as the first, 
a new $300,000 building is being occupied. In this 
case, the building is to be leased on a basis that will 
support its financing and amortize most of the first 
and second mortgage debts of the local building 
corporation which is to own it before the earliest 
expiration of the lease term. The first mortgage is 
60 per cent of $180,000. The second mortgage, held 
by the Development Credit Corporation, is about 


$75,000, and the third mortgage, representing funds 
raised by local subscription, is about $45,000. In 
this instance, the town assured continuance of q 
worthwhile industry with an annual payroll over 
51,000,000. 

The third building project was in Waldoboro, 
Here the townspeople, in looking for a new indus. 
try, raised a fund of $50,000 for a new building. 
They then located an experienced shoe manufac. 
turer who would locate there. This building was 
estimated at $80,000 and will be leased by the 
manufacturer. In this case the Development Credit 
Corporation has accepted a first mortgage to com- 
plete the financing. Waldoboro is developing a new 
200-person payroll as a result of this building. 

In the fourth case, a poultry processor had out. 
grown his present quarters and was in need of more 
efhcient space. The proposed building, now under 
construction in Augusta, is estimated to cost $225, 
ooo. The first mortgage for $170,000 is placed in 
local banking channels. The second mortgage for 
$55,000 has been agreed to, with the Development 
Credit Corporation taking as additional security 
the chattels of the operator and his personal en- 
dorsement. 

As described in the first three cases, the so-called 
building foundation or local building corporation 
holding industrial property is not uncommon today. 
In many cases local fund raising to cover the equity 
position, or its equivalent, is the pattern. This could 
be one answer to an important problem as various 
areas of the country continue to strive for more 
industries and payrolls. From these cases it seems 
apparent that the Development Credit Corporation 
will be able to assist generally in this field and may 
well, in some cases, be the answer as to whether or 
not a particular project is to be completed. 

As a new type of lending organization, the De. 
velopment Credit Corporation has received a large 
number of applications. The task of reviewing and 
declining those on which it was not possible to take 
favorable action has been completed. In general 
the reasons for rejection have fallen into these cate- 
gories: 

1. The operation was not in the industrial field. 

2. The funds applied for seemed to be intended 
primarily to shift the financial position of existing 
owners and creditors. 

3. The operation did not give reasonable assur- 
ance of being successful if financial aid was given. 

On the other hand, member banks have made 
many loans on the strength of the investigations of 
the Credit Corporation. In these cases, money which 
otherwise would not have been put to work is now 
being advanced. 

Although the plan of the Development Credit 
Corporation originally began nearly three years ago, 

(Concluded on Page 219) . 
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Educational Television 
A Challenge and an Opportunity 


By Eart JAMES McGRATH 


U.S. Commissioner of Education, Federal Security Agency 


:HE responsibility of Government to protect 

the public interest at all times is a clearly 

recognized principle, particularly so when a 
new frontier is being opened. The shameless ex- 
ploitation of natural resources in the opening of the 
Great West demonstrated the result of govern- 
mental failure to protect the public interest. Moun- 
tain ranges denuded of timber and the blank open- 
ings of abandoned mines are mute evidence leading 
us in a later day to wish that governmental leaders 
had earlier exhibited more foresight. 

Likewise, the concern of the National Govern- 
ment in protecting and furthering the cause of edu- 
cation goes back to our national beginnings. Even 
before the Constitution of the United States of 
America had been written, the precedent was set. 
In opening the Northwest Territory, the Congress 
of the Confederation adopted an ordinance which 
reserved part of the public lands for educational 
purposes, thereby establishing a precedent which 
was followed without deviation in the subsequent 
admission of every one of the States into the Union. 
There is, of course, a difference between setting 
aside capital assets such as land to endow education 
and reserving channels of communication for use 
by educational institutions and systems; but both 
actions rest on the same fundamental notion that 
the public interest is best served when the need of 
the people for universal access to good education 
guides governmental action. 

The point can be sharpened further. Education 
depends upon communication. Thoughts and ideas, 
the material of education, have to be transmitted 
and disseminated. In an earlier day, when word-of- 
mouth communication to a visible audience was the 
sole means of reaching a circle of listeners, the Bill 
of Rights forbade the Federal Government to 
abridge the freedom of assembly or of speech. With 
the broadcasting of sound, freedom of assembly be- 
came less important educationally and freedom of 
speech more important; freedom of access to the 
radio became essential to the effective exercise of 
the right to freedom of speech. If the purpose of 
democracy—to secure the universal enlightenment 
of its members—is to be served, education must, at 
all times, be assured of access to the means of mass 
communication. This principle was recognized by 
the Federal Communications Commission on March 


22, 1951, when 209 television channel assignments 
in as many cities and towns (approximately 10 per 
cent of all television channel assignments in the 
United States) were allocated for non-commercial, 
educational use. 


ie marked development in the field of audio- 
visual aids in the past quarter century is eloquent 
evidence that education does move. A steady stream 
of highly effective educational motion pictures is 
now being produced, and is used at all instructional 
levels from kindergarten through the graduate 
school. Filmstrips, with and without accompanying 
recordings, offer a wide variety of instructional con- 
tent. These devices combine photographically accu- 
rate visual representation with animation to add 
living reality, plus verbal content, sound effects, 
and music. And since learning is closely associated 
with interest, the use of audio-visual aids has be- 
come standard practice in our schools and colleges. 
Each successive advance in technology, from the 
lantern slide to sound-on-film, has won its way into 
the teaching process. I know of no reputable edu- 
cator who questions the superior effectiveness of 
teaching which makes judicious use of audio-visual 
aids. 

It is, of course, true that basic instructional con- 
tent has to be expressed in words, printed or oral. 
But everything which sharpens the meaning of the 
spoken or written word greatly facilitates the learn- 
ing process. For example, a teacher might describe 
a cuttlefish as being “very much like a squid except 
that it is larger and has no calcified internal shell.” 
That is a very concise description; but it assumes 
that the student has already seen a squid, or a good 
picture of one; and unless the concept of a “calci- 
fied internal shell” is reasonably clear to him, the 
student is not likely to walk out of the classroom 
and recognize the first cuttlefish he meets or be able 
to distinguish it from a squid. Education has con- 
tinued to rely primarily on the use of language. The 
more important intellectual processes of analysis, 
synthesis, invention, and projection operate chiefly 
with the use of verbal symbols. I am using verbal 
symbols to convey meanings to the reader of this 
article. But the effectiveness of the symbols I am 
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using depends in no small part upon the fact that 
the readers of SraTE GOVERNMENT are already pos- 
sessed of a full background of general and technical 
knowledge into which they quickly fit what they 
read here. 

From that perspective, I should like to make one 
comment on the comparative importance of sound 
broadcasting and of television for educational pur- 
poses. The principal limitation of the radio for 
educational purposes lies precisely in the fact that 
it is limited solely to sound. As an amplification, 
enrichment, or expansion of the instructor’s effort, 
radio’s spoken word is excellent. With the round- 
table discussion or effectively dramatized presenta- 
tion, radio adds new effectiveness to verbal instruc- 
tion. It brings variety and new dimensions of im- 
portance to the student's experience. I would in no 
way minimize the importance of radio as an edu- 
cational device, and I would demur strongly if it 
were suggested that the educational potential of 
sound broadcasting is unimportant. At the same 
time, this serves only to emphasize the much greater 
potential importance of television broadcasting for 
educational purposes. Where radio uses only the 
ears, television uses both ears and eyes. Television's 
potential advantage over radio appears to be as 
great as sound-on-film over the silent motion pic- 
ture. 

The contrast may be extended. Just as radio has 
the great advantage of timeliness and immediacy 
over the phonograph, so television has this same ad- 
vantage over the sound film. For some teaching 
situations, a library of 
music) is preferable to the radio because the things 
to be taught are not related to immediate moments 
of the passing parade of history. In such situations, 
the sound film is likewise highly usable. But just as 
the radio makes a contribution to education which 
the phonograph cannot make, so, too, television 


recordings (say, of great 


serves a purpose which the sound film can neve1 
accomplish. Timeliness is an element of interest 
which, in the audio-visual field, can be served by 
television and only by television. 


As I have mentioned, television, like radio, has the 
advantage of timeliness and immediacy. Like mo- 
tion-picture films it combines photographically 
accurate visual representations with animation to 
give living reality to the subject. But television's 
great contribution to education will be the com- 
bination of these advantages of timeliness, immedi- 
acy, and realism in one medium plus its ability to 
reach people without requiring their assembly in a 
classroom. While institutional use of television for 
educational purposes should not be minimized and 
should be very substantial, its anticipated use in 
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community or extension education should be even 
greater. 

These considerations led me to suggest to the Fed. 
eral Communications Commission on November 
27, 1950, that it would be vital to the continuous 
improvement of public education for every school] 
system and college competent to produce educa. 
tional television programs and financially able to 
construct and operate a station to be assured that, 
when the time comes that it is ready to start con- 
struction of a television broadcasting station, a suit. 
able locally usable transmitting frequency will be 
available. 

Development of means and methods of instruc. 
tion is and should be a gradual process, Even if 
innovations in educational instruction on a sub 
stantial scale are financially feasible, educators can- 
not in good conscience experiment with the minds 
and lives of large numbers of American children by 
instituting such changes before they have been 
proved to be effective. Educators, and those who are 
responsible for financing of education, must plan 
and operate in terms of decades and generations 
rather than in terms of months or weeks. Even after 
an educational method has been accepted by the 
profession, the task remains of convincing the gen. 
eral public who must finance the innovation. Per- 
sonnel must then be trained to apply the new meth- 
ods or means of instruction. This process may be 
slow, but it does have the advantage of proceeding 
on a surer footing. 


|= experience of educators with radio reinforces 
the case for the educational use of television. In the 
early days of educational broadcasting of sound, a 
few hours a week provided about all the air time 
the average city school system or college could use 
to advantage. Over the years, however, the expert 
ence of educators in using radio under commercial 
management has brought unfavorable develop 
ments. On the one hand, educational plans call for 
the production of more and more programs with 
specific content, beamed at particular audiences, for 
special purposes. At the same time, commercial sta- 
tions have been confronted with increasingly sharp 
competition for audiences. Moreover, educational 
plans frequently call for the development of inte- 
grated series of broadcasts. 

The managers and owners of commercial radio 
stations have, quite naturally, I think, exhibited 
some reluctance to meet those increasing demands 
of education for broadcast time. The better the pro- 
grams became for specific educational purposes, the 
more likely they were to jeopardize the sales value 
of the commercial station’s time by limiting audi- 
ence appeal. Inevitably, educators and commercial 
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producers have pursued conflicting and increasingly 
incompatible objectives in programming. As educa- 
tional demand for radio time increases, the time 
available for educational broadcasts on commercial 
stations decreases. Only the opening up of the Fre- 
quency Modulation Band permitted an easing of 
this situation through the reservation of a series of 
channels in the FM Band exclusively for educa- 
tional broadcasting purposes. 

There are now over 100 educational radio sta- 
tions about evenly divided between universities and 
public school systems. Before the advent of FM, 
there were only thirty such stations. The more than 
seventy new ones represent substantial growth. 

Some of the country’s larger universities and col- 
leges were giving serious consideration to the in- 
structional potentialities of television broadcasting 
even before the start of World War II. During the 
war the combined aural and visual 
instructional techniques in training specialists and 
technicians increased this interest still further. 
Thus, today, there is one college-owned station in 
full operation (WOI-TV, Iowa State College, Ames, 
lowa); about a dozen other universities are actively 
engaged in TV-station planning; and more than 
eighty colleges and universities, school systems, and 


wide use of 


libraries are producing educational TV programs. 
These activities represent only a beginning, but 
they do indicate a serious interest on the part of 
educational institutions. 


| view of the greater costs of television installa- 
tion and operation, the financial pressures on tele- 
vision station will be correspondingly 
greater than those on AM and FM radio station 
owners. Any educator who has tried to get air time 
on a network radio station for a local school system 
or college will testify that it is next to impossible to 
get regular recurring broadcast time at hours most 
suitable for educational use. Therefore, it may be 
assumed that commercial television station owners 
will be no less solicitous of their competitive audi- 


owners 


ence appeal than sound broadcasters have been. 

Television may be too costly at present to make 
it readily usable by the great majority of the institu- 
tions of higher education or public-school systems, 
each acting independently. Cooperative program- 
ming by two or more educational institutions over 
a single station appears to be one possible answer 
to the present difficulty. 

Last spring’s action by the FCC reflected the 
strong representations made to it during the winter 
of 1950-51 by teachers, educational administrators, 
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men and women in public life, and other citizens in 
behalf of a reservation of television channels exclu- 
sively for the use of non-commercial, educational 
institutions, Seventy-five witnesses were heard by 
the Commission during the phase of its general 
hearings devoted to the television channel require- 
ments of education. Of this number, seventy-one 
testified in favor of a reservation of channels for 
education, while only four witnesses argued against 
the principle of reservation. The Commission’s sub- 
sequent assignment of 209 TV channels for non- 
commercial, educational use made it incumbent 
upon educational institutions in those 209 com- 
munities to face up to this new challenge and re- 
sponsibility. 


; challenge was made explicit and imperative 
by Commission Chairman Wayne Coy, who called 
for a “clear and immediate response on the part of 
the educational institutions of the country indicat- 
ing that they intend to utilize television in the edu- 
tional process. . . . Governors of the various states, 
state legislatures, boards of trustees, administrative 
officers and faculties are all involved in this decision 
making. .. . It does not seem unreasonable to expect 
trustees and administrative officials of 
educational institutions to declare their intentions 
at an early date. eo 

Many universities, colleges, and school systems 
already have joined forces to meet the problems 
ahead in the field of educational television. They 
have established a permanent organization, the 
Joint Committee on Educational Television, with 
headquarters at 1785 Massachusetts Avenue N.W. 
in Washington, D.C., which will devote itself to 
furthering the interests of education by television. 
The Committee intends to serve as “an information 
fountainhead, a focal point of plans and ideas, an 
exchange center of educational television materials 
and techniques.” In a recently-published statement 
on “TV Channels for Education,” the Committee 
summed up education’s responsibility as follows: 

“Administrative decisions, training of teachers, 
securing of appropriations, and construction of 
facilities are all factors which operate slowly and 
conservatively in educational institutions. Never- 
theless, these factors will have to be put into opera- 
tion. If educational television is going to fulfill the 
future which is held out to it, if those who doubt 
that future are going to be convinced that their 
doubts were mistaken, if other interests are to be 
prevented from one day encroaching on this new 
American birthright, then educators must act.” 


boards of 





The Southern Police Institute 


By Davin A. McCANDLEss* 


Director of the Institute, University of Louisville 


N THE last two decades significant advances have 
been made in criminology. Pre-employment 
training programs for students interested in 

seeking a career in the law enforcement field are cur- 
rently offered in twenty American universities and 
colleges. In-service programs for the professional 
training of officers on active duty with law enforce- 
ment agencies are included in the curricula of other 
universities and colleges. Many of the latter special- 
ize in a particular field of criminology.' Others pre- 
sent comprehensive, over-all training programs.’ 
Both types are directed in the main toward the 
practicing law enforcement officer. 

The need for schools offering such training long 
has been recognized. Law enforcement agencies 
throughout the country have become increasingly 
aware of the value of highly trained personnel. As 
this recognition grows, new schools will be required 
in order to meet the increased demand. 

The Southern Police Institute was established at 
the University of Louisville to meet the need for 
higher training for law enforcement officers in the 
southern part of the United States. It is the Insti- 
tute’s aim to provide a course of study of an ad- 
vanced nature which will give training on a regional 
basis; which will help student officers reach an un- 
derstanding of their common problems and receive 
specialized guidance toward their solution; which 
will elevate police standards and develop command, 
supervisory, and administrative police personnel. 
The enrollment is limited twenty-five law 
forcement officers on active duty in city, county, o1 
State units of government and five representatives 
from Federal Government agencies and private in- 
dustry. Although preference is given to command- 
ing and administrative officers in the southern area, 


Lo en- 


the Institute expects to admit in each term one o1 
more student officers from other sections. 

Each law enforcement officer selected is given an 
expense scholarship consisting of a cash allowance 
to cover travel and living expenses while attending 
the Institute. The Institute makes no charge to 
these officers for tuition. Representatives of the Fed- 





* Before becoming Director of the Institute, Mr. McCand 
less was a State Senator in Kentucky, Assistant City Attorney 
and subsequently Director of Public Safety, City of Louisville. 

! For example, the excellent Traffic Institute, Northwestern 
University, and Delinquency Control Institute, University of 
Southern California. 

2The most notable (not connected with a university or col 
lege) is the National Academy, Federal Bureau of Investiga 
tion, Washington, D. C. 
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eral Government and industry are accepted only on 
a tuition-paying basis and are not eligible for the 
scholarships. 

A school term of twelve weeks is offered three 
times annually, beginning respectively in January, 
April, and September. Classes are held from 9 A.M. 
to 5 P.M. Monday through Friday each week. Upon 
satisfactory completion of the training program, 
certificates are awarded to the members of the class, 

The curriculum has been planned carefully, with 
the purpose of presenting as comprehensive a course 
in police science and administration as is consistent 
with available time. During each twelve-week term 
the students receive 420 hours of instruction in the 
following subjects: 


COURSES HOURS 
Police Organization and Administration 21 
Departmental Standards Ethics 
Leadership and Morale Report Writing 
Police Records Modus Operandi 
Police Personnel Administration i8 


Function of Personnel Agency 
Joint Activities of Police Department and 
Personnel Agency 
Socio-Legal Problems of the Southern Region 20 
Worldwide and Neighborhood (Aspects of 
Human Relations 
sackeground of Racial, National 
Re ligious Tensions 


and 


Arise 
Tensions 


Affect 


Social Situations in which Tensions 
Role of the 


Administrative 


Police in Dealing with 
Law and Controls as they 
Human Relations 
Statutes and Court Decisions as they Affect 
Human Relations 

Public Relations and Publicity 
Human Behavior ob 

Adolescent Development; Problems 

Adult Development; Problems 

Reactions to Stress 

Character Disorders 
Psychopathic Personalities 
Field Trip; Mental Clinic, 


General Hospital 


Louisville 


Criminal Law, Evidence, and Procedure 2b 

Interrogation of Suspects and Witnesses 10 

Criminal Investigative Procedure in: 28 
Homicides Narcotic Law Violations 


Burglaries Forged and Worthless Checks 


Sex Crimes Auto Thefts 
Robberies Assaults 
Larcenies Arson 


Counterfeiting 
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The Southern Police Institute 


COURSES HOURS 
Scientific \ids to Investigation: 46 
Physical Analysis of Evidence Photography 
Chemical Analysis of Evidence 
Drunk-O-Meter 


Firearms Identification and 


Fingerprints 
Lie Detector 
Questioned 


Explosives Documents 


Commercialized Vice 8 
Jurisdiction and Cooperative Function of 

other Government Agencies 9 
Personal Identification 30 
Regional Planning for the Police Emergency f 


Tactical Maps and Air-Ground Coordination 


Overlays Road Blockades 
\lert Sequences 
Field Problems in Police ‘Tactics 12 
Police Combat Methods and Safety Techniques 17 
Self Defense and I sical Education 20 
Role of the Police Civilian Defense 8 
Trafh« 40 


Engineering 
Entorcement 
Education 


Accident Prevention Bureau 

Accident Investigation 

Records and Analysis 
Juvenile Delinquency (Police Crime 


Prevention Bureaus) 24 
Alcoholism 4 
Public Speaking 15 
fraining and Teaching Techniques In 

420 


lraining at the Institute is based primarily on 
the visiting lecturer method of instruction. During 
each approximately forty-five 
visiting lecturers and technicians, drawn from 
among outstanding authorities in the field of Crimi- 
nology, are brought to the Institute. Instruction by 
them is through the medium of lectures, demonstra- 


twelve-week term 


tions, field trips, visual aids, simulated incidents, 
and classroom discussions. 

Among nationally known specialists who have 
appeared at the Institute are Professor Fred E. In- 
bau, Northwestern University School of Law; Dr. 
Joseph D. Lohman, Chairman of the Illinois State 
Division of Correction; Ordway Hilton, Examiner 
of Questioned Documents, New York City; Dr. 
\llen R. Moritz, Professor of Pathology, Western 
Reserve University; Dr. Russell Fisher, Chief Medi- 
cal Examiner, State of Maryland; Dr. C. W. Muehl- 
berger, Director of the Michigan Crime Detection 
Laboratory; Captain John I. Howe, Chicago Police 
Department; Slavin, Assistant Director, 
lrafhic Institute, North- 
western University; Dr. Ralph ‘T. Overman, Chair- 
man, Special Training Division, Oak Ridge Insti- 
tute of Nuclear Studies; Dr. Donald Smith, Senior 
Scientist, Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies; 
Dession, Yale University School 
of Law; Virgil W. Peterson, Operating Director, 
Chicago Crime Commission; Captain Don L. Kook- 
en, Chairman, Department of Police Administra- 


James 
Training Division, The 


Professor George 
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tion, Indiana University; Professor Donal E. J. Mac- 
Namara, Assistant Director, New York Institute of 
Criminology; Dr. Wilmer Souder, Consultant, Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards; Dr. Rollo N. Harger, 
Chairman, Department of Biochemistry and Toxi- 
cology, Indiana University School of Medicine; 
Lieutenant Robert F. Borkenstein, Chief Techni- 
cian, Indiana State Police; Tom A. Burke, Director 
of Local Safety Programs, National Safety Council; 
Emory J. Smith, Legal Representative, The Inter- 
national Association for Identification; and E. F. 
Ricketts, Field Supervisor, Public Administration 
Service. 

Class sessions at the Southern Police Institute are 
informal. Students are encouraged to exchange 
ideas among themselves and are given opportuni- 
ties for leadership. The classroom is rather unique 
in its beauty of design, combined with the latest 
facilities for visual aid instruction. Its features in- 
clude walls of weld-tex paneling, acoustical tile 
ceiling, and rubber tile flooring. Thirty uphol- 
stered, tablet-arm chairs are arranged in four semi- 
circular rows facing a platform ten inches high, 
behind which is a recessed blackboard with four 
sliding panels for class use. Between the windows 
are built-in book cases, and around the walls in the 
rear, divans and chairs for visiting observers. 

The Institute opened its first term on January 3 
this year, with seven states represented in its enroll- 
ment. During the twelve-week term, the interest 
and enthusiasm of the student officers maintained a 
high level. 

At the close of the period a newspaper reporter 
asked several students to tell what they considered 
the one most important thing they had received 
from attendance. The answers varied thus: “A new 
concept of organization and administration, with 
emphasis on efficient and proper utilization of avail- 
able man-power.” “A better understanding of the 
importance of a balanced training program which 
includes instruction in police ethics and the prin- 
ciples of law and evidence.” “A new insight into 
criminology, which is a common stumbling block 
of police officers, and fuller appreciation of the fact 
that crooks are getting smarter, and that officers 
must keep step if they are to detect crime and com- 
bat it successfully.” “The importance of scientific 
investigation of crime and intelligent questioning 
of suspects and witnesses in criminal cases.” “Seeing 
demonstrated police paraphernalia and procedures 
about which I had only heard before, and realizing 
the necessity for each individual officer to acquire 
thorough understanding of all phases of police 
work.” 

Asked specially concerning the Institute, a Lieu- 
tenant of State Police in a southern State remarked: 
“If kept up over the years it will raise the standard 

(Concluded on Page 220) 





Unemployment Benefit 
Allowances for Dependents 


By Oxea S. HALsey* 


Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security 
Division of Program Standards 


LEVEN States! have increased unemployment 
benefits for unemployed workers most need- 
ing it—namely workers with dependents— 
by providing a special allowance for dependents 
without creating a proportionate rise in total bene- 
fit costs. Such a rise has been avoided because only a 
small proportion of beneficiaries qualify for an al- 
lowance, approximately one-fifth in April-June, 
1950, and one-fourth in October-December, 1950. 
The unemployment insurance laws of these 
eleven States provide an allowance for dependent 
children of unemployed workers eligible for bene- 
fits; in addition four of them provide allowances for 
adult dependents.? The laws differ in the defini- 
tion of a “child,” age of dependent children for 
whom an allowance is payable, the adult depend- 
ents included, definition of dependency, amount of 
the weekly allowance, and method of its limitation. 


Statutory Provisions 


Definition of Dependents 

Children.—The state laws in question define a 
“child” to include not only natural children but 
also stepchildren except in Massachusetts, and 
adopted children in all but four States.’ Six States 
erant an allowance for children under 18 years of 
age;* Connecticut, the District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, and Nevada, for children under 16; and Wy- 
oming, for children under 19. Three States (Alaska, 
the District of Columbia, and Nevada) also provide 
an allowance for any child or stepchild, regardless 
of age, who is unable to work because of disability 
and is wholly or mainly supported by the parent- 
claimant. Michigan limits a similar provision to 
children under 21. 

In order that an allowance may be payable on 
behalf of such children, they must be “dependent” 


* The opinions expressed in this article are those of the 
author and do not necessarily reflect the official views of the 
Department of Labor 


1Alaska, Arizona, Connecticut, the District of Columbia, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Nevada, North Dakota, 
Ohio, and Wyoming. 

2 Alaska, Arizona, the District of Columbia, and Nevada. 

3 Alaska, Connecticut, the District of Columbia, and Ohio. 

4Alaska, Arizona, Massachusetts, Michigan, North Dakota, 
and Ohio. 


on the parent-claimant. Seven States require sub- 
stantially that the child be wholly or mainly sup- 
ported by the parent-claimant.’ In households 
where both parents are employed, the children ordi- 
narily are dependents of the father under this defini- 
tion. In Arizona and North Dakota, it is sufhcient if 
the child is living with or receiving regular support 
from the parent-claimant. 

A number of States have supplementary require- 
ments, such as absence of gainful employment, 
which a dependent child must satisfy if his parent 
is to qualify for an allowance on his behalf. 

Adults.—Four States—Alaska, Arizona, the Dis. 
trict of Columbia, and Nevada—also provide allow- 
ances for adult dependents. These States grant al- 
lowances for a dependent wife or husband and par- 
ents or stepparents. Arizona adds_parents-in-law; 
Alaska, the District of Columbia, and Nevada, 
brothers and sisters. 

Definitions of dependency for adults also vary, 
In Alaska, for example, the only requirement for a 
dependent wife is that she reside in the State, 
whereas a husband, parents, brothers, and sisters are 
“dependents” only if they are unable to work be- 
cause of disability and are wholly or mainly sup- 
ported by the claimant. Nevada also applies this test 
to the same adults, and the District of Columbia 
to all adult dependents including a wife. In Ari- 
zona, a spouse is a dependent if she is living with her 
husband or receiving regular support from him and 
is not regularly employed, and parents are depend- 
ents if they are wholly or mainly supported by the 
claimant, 

Amount of Weekly Allowance 

The weekly allowance payable for each depend- 
ent, the maximum weekly amount, and the formula 
for determining it vary. The weekly allowance, 
however, always is in addition to the basic weekly 
benefit for which the claimant otherwise would 
qualify, based on previous earnings. 

Allowance per dependent.—Eight States provide, 
at least nominally, a fixed allowance for each de- 
pendent: $3 in Connecticut, Nevada, and Wyom- 


» Alaska, Connecticut, the District of Columbia, Maryland, 
Michigan, Nevada, and Ohio. 
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ing; $2.50 in Ohio; $2 Arizona, Maryland, and 
Massachusetts; and $1 in the District of Columbia. 
Michigan® and North Dakota pay $2 for the first 
dependent, but increase the total amount payable 
to two or more as the basic weekly benefit increases. 

Restrictions that some States place on the maxi- 
mum weekly allowance reduce the allowance per 
dependent for claimants qualifying for the smaller 
basic benefits. 

Restrictions on maximum allowance.—All eleven 
States limit the weekly allowance, either by restrict- 
ing the number of dependents for whom an allow- 
ance is payable or by grading the allowance with 
reference to the basic benefit or previous earnings. 

The simplest method, used by three States, re- 
stricts the number of dependents for whom an al- 
lowance is payable. \rizona pays $2 a —_— for each 
depe ndent up to three; Maryland, $2 weekly for 
each depe ndent up to four; and Ohio, $ $2.50 for each 
depende nt up to two. 

Five States limit the weekly allowance with refer- 
ence to the basic weekly benefit otherwise payable. 
These States use different methods. In Connecticut, 
the weekly allowance is $3 for each dependent up to 
a maximum of $12 for four or more, but subject 
to the restriction that the allowance may not exceed 
50 per cent of the basic weekly benefit. Thus, onls 
those claimants who are eligible for the maximum 
basic benefit of $24 a week can qualify for the maxi- 
mum of $12, regardless of the number of depend- 
ents. In Alaska, each beneficiary eligible for an al- 
lowance receives 20 per cent of his basic weekly 
benefit for each dependent up to a maximum of 
bo per cent for three or more. 

Michigan and North Dakota have developed a 
schedule in which the maximum allowance in- 
creases with a rise in the basic weekly benefit. Michi- 
pavs $2 a week for the first de- 
pendent to all beneficiaries who qualify for more 


gan, for example, 


than the minimum S86 basic benefit. "Those who 
qualify for a $7, basic benefit can receive not more 
than $2 as an allowance, regardless of the number 
ol depend nts; those eligible for a $10 basic benefit, 
$2 for the first dependent and a maximum of $4 
for two or more; and those qualifying for a basic 
benefit of $17 a week or over are eligible for a 
weekly allowance of Se for e ach dependent up to 
$8 for four or more. 

In the District of Columbia, the weekly allowance 
is $1 for each dependent up to $3 for three or more; 
however, the sum of the allowance and basic benefit 
may not exceed $20 a week. Under this limitation 
only claimants who qualify for a basic benefit of 
$17 a week or less can receive the maximum of $3. 

Nevada and Wyoming limit the maximum weekly 

® Except for those claimants who qualify for the minimum 


basic benefit of $6 a week, for whom the maximum depend- 
ents’ allowance is $1 a week for all dependents. 


allowance by a fixed percentage of earnings during 
the quarter in the one-year base period in which 
earnings were highest. In Nevada, the maximum 
weekly allowance is 6 per cent of high-quarter earn- 
ings; in Wyoming, 8 per cent. Although Nevada 
provides an allowance of $3 for the first dependent 
up to $12 for four or more, under the 6 per cent 
ceiling only those claimants can qualify for the 
maximum who have earned $567 or over during 
their high quarter and also qualify for a basic 
benefit of $23 a week or more. 

In Massachusetts, the sum of the allowance and 
basic benefit may not exceed average weekly earn- 
ings. If a claimant has had earnings in only one cal- 
endar quarter of his one-year base period, these 

earnings are divided by 13 to obtain average weekly 

earnings. If he has worked in two or more quarters, 
the earnings in the two quarters in which they were 
highest are divided by 26 to obtain average weekly 
earnings. In Massachusetts, however, the basic bene- 
fit is one-twentieth of high-quarter earnings. Al- 
though the Massachusetts law provides a weekly al- 
lowance of $2 for each dependent, without limiting 
the number, the maximum allowance payable is the 
difference between one-twentieth and one-thirteenth 
of high-quarter earnings or that between one-twen- 
tieth of high-quarter earnings and one-twenty-sixth 
of earnings in two quarters. 


State Experience 


These differences in statutory provisions are re- 
flected in state experience as to the proportion of 
beneficiaries eligible for an allowance, the number 
of dependents for whom an allowance is payable, 
and the average amount of the weekly allowances. 
Beneficiaries 

In these eleven States, 33,000 beneficiaries, or 25 
per cent of all beneficiaries, qualified for an allow- 
ance during October-December, 1950. Among the 
male beneficiaries, this percentage was 36 per cent, 
and among the women, 6 per cent (Table 1). 

Ihe proportion of male beneficiaries who qualify 
for an allowance is more useful for comparative 
purposes, because women are less likely to be eligi- 
ble than men under the definitions of dependency 
and because women account for such different pro- 
portions of beneficiaries. The proportion of male 
beneficiaries who were eligible in October-Decem- 
ber, 1950, ranged from 22.7 per cent in Maryland to 
69.6 per cent in Arizona (T able 1). 

Ihe differing proportions of male beneficiaries 
qualifying for an allowance did not vary with the 
type of dependents for whom an allowance is pay- 
able. Among the seven States which confine allow- 
ances to children, for example, a larger proportion 
of men qualified in four States (Michigan, North 
Dakota, Ohio, and Wyoming) than in three States 
which provide allowances for both dependent chil- 
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dren and adults (Table 1). Among the five States 
in which allowances are payable to children under 
18 and 19,’ the proportion of eligible male bene- 
ficiaries varied from 31.8 per cent in Massachusetts 
to 45.3 per cent in North Dakota. Clearly, factors 
other than the type of dependents for whom an al- 


State Government 


the proportion of men eligible for an allowance, 

The proportion of male beneficiaries eligible for 
an allowance in some States varied substantially be. 
tween April—June and October-December, 1950. In 
Massachusetts, for example, 24.5 per cent of the 
men qualified for an allowance in the forme quar- 


lowance is payable are more potent in determining 


7 Massachusetts, 
oming. 


Michigan, North 


Dakota, Ohio, and 


ter; in the latter, 31.8 per cent. This indicates q 
change in the personal characteristics of the bene. 


Wy- Ng ; . , 
ficiaries in the same State. That, in turn, suggests 


Taste 1.—Number of beneficiaries and percentage entitled to dependents’ allowances, 


by sex of beneficiary, eleven States, October-December, 1950 
Total number Percent entitled to 
State of beneficiaries dependents’ allowances 
Total Male Female Total Male Female 
Total 131,152 83,957 47.195 5.3 6.2 60 
With allowances for children onl) 
North Dakota 856 718 138 42.6 45 3 0 
Michigan 40,367 30.643 9.724 2.9 41.8 12 
Ohio... 23, OR6 13.462 9 624 95.5 32 2 7c 
Wyoming BR 590 296 Ig 4 6 12.2 
Massachusetts 36,909 20.497 16.412 19.0 1.8 9 
Connecticut 9 836 4.635 5.201 0) 28 42 
Maryland. 11,779 712 3,067 18.4 22 6.4 
With allowances for children and adult 
Arizona 2,305 1,449 856 7.6 19.6 37.1 
Nevada 1.493 939 554 25.6 35 7 Q 
District of Columbia 2,184 1,139 1,045 29.( 2 23.4 
Alaska 1,451 1,17 278 22.9 6.2 90 





TaBLe 2.—Number of beneficiaries entitled to dependents’ allowances and per cent entitled to allowances for specified 
types of dependents, by sex of beneficiary, four States'!, October-December, 1950 
Data corrected to March 9, 1951 
Per cent of beneficiaries entitled to dependents’ allowances for 
Bene- Dependent children under 
hiciaries age limit Dependent l or more Dependents 
State entitled _ spouse dependent | other than 
and to de- and no yarents spouse. 
on pendents’ With Without children or een: 
a Es 
allowances Potal dependent dependent under age step- children 
total eee — limit parents under age 
~~ Total... , 2,687 2? 2 40.0 21.7 6.0 1.0 
Alaska l 18.2 2 5. l 1.2 
Arizona 1,327 73.8 10.8 2 { NA 
District of Columbia 646 77.1 () ' , 
Nevada 82 } ] () 
Men 2.0 § 1.4 2s 12 g 
Alaska 7 1.8 l i | . 
Arizona 1 Of 8 +] NA 
District of Columbia 4( 6.8 7 +] { ) 
Nevada 12.4 12 { 6 
Women - é 77.8 } 1.4 
Alaska Ae 6.0 +0 )2.0 
Arizona 18 l 78 ] { NA 
District of Columbia 24: 8 7 cr 7 
Nevada $7 ‘5 19.1 72 } 13 


NA—Not applicable. 


‘Alaska, Arizona, District of Columbia, and Nevada « 


ynly States which also allow benefits for de pendents other than children 
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[ABLI Number of beneficiaries entitled to dependents’ allowances and percentage distribution by number of dependents, 


eleven States, October-December, 1950 


Per cent of beneficiaries with 1 or more dependents 





2 3 | 4 | 5 or more 
35.8 ar 8.1 | 1.0 
19.0 47.9 _ fo  —, 
24.7 37.8 . _— 
32.4 8.8 4.4 — 
te 17.5 - 

31.5 15.4 11.1 —_—— 
30.7 13.9 6.5 4.6 
0.7 13.8 14.2 —- 
25.4 12.0 13.1 — 
29 35.3 —— -—- 
60.2 — - - — 
61.9 _ - a 


weekly allowance of claimants in receipt of an allowance, percentage 


increase in basic benefit, and percentage increase in total benefit expenditures, eleven States, October- 


Benefits of claimants receiving an allowance 


State -—_—_——_— —_ ame 
Potal 1 

Total 33,213 12.3 
Alaska 2 33.1 
\rizona 1,327 7.5 
Connecticut ey 54 
District of Columbia 646 542 
Marvland Zor 42.0 
Massachusetts 7,004 44.3 
Michigan 13,279 41.2 
Nevada 582 495 
North Dakota 365 35.3 
Ohio 5. 880 39 8 
Wvoming 252 38.1 
TABLE 4 Average basic weekly benefit and average 

December 1950 
State Average basi 
weekly benefit 

All State $22.55 
\laska 24.39 
Arizona 18.34 
Connecticut 21.26 
District of Columbia 77 
Maryland 21.80 
Massachusetts 24.02 
Michigan 23.33 
Nevada 23.44 
North Dakota 18.35 
Ohio oP 27 
Wyoming 93.70 


that differences in the personal characteristics of 
beneficiaries in the various States contribute to the 
disparity among the States in the percentage of male 
beneficiaries qualifying for an allowance. 
Variations in State definitions of dependency also 
contribute to this disparity. North Dakota and Ari- 
zona, which have the most liberal definitions, are 
the two States in which the largest proportion of 
male beneficiaries qualified for an allowance in 
October-December, 1950—45.3 and 69.6 per cent, 
respectively (Table 1). It is possible that children 
under 18 satisfied the requirement in these States 
of living with the parent-claimant or receiving regu- 
lar support from him but could not have met the 
more usual test of being wholly or mainly supported 
by him. This definition of dependency, moreover, 
makes it easier for working mothers to claim chil- 
dren as their dependents than does the more usual 
test. That is reflected in the unusually high propor- 
tion of women beneficiaries who were eligible fon 


Percentage 
increase in total 
benefit costs 
resulting from 


Increase resulting from 
dependents’ allowances 


\verage weekly Percentage dependents’ 
amount increase allowances 
$4.13 18.3 3.7 

9.88 _-  —— 6.8 
3.32 20.8 12.2 
5 33 25.1 3.4 
153 10.4 1.1 
3.89 17.8 2.9 
414 17.2 2.9 
4.10 17.6 4.4 
5.33 22.7 6.0 
40 22.0 9.4 
93 17.7 3.9 
4.81 20.3 4.9 


an allowance in these two States—2g per cent in 
North Dakota and 37.1 per cent in Arizona (Table 
1). This explanation is confirmed by the fact that 
nearly four-fifths of the eligible women had de- 
pendent children but no dependent spouse (Table 
2). 

The Dependents 

Relationship to claimant.—Seven States confine 
allowances to dependent children. In the four States 
that grant allowances both for dependent children 
and adults, 72.3 per cent of all eligible beneficiaries, 
either with or without a dependent spouse, qualified 
on the basis of children. In these States, 21.7 per 
cent of the beneficiaries had a dependent spouse; 6 
per cent, dependent parents; and only 1 per cent, 
other adult dependents (Table 2). 

Number of dependents.—Of the 33,000 benefi- 
ciaries, eligible for an allowance, 42.3 per cent had 
one dependent; 35.8 per cent, two; 12.7 per cent, 

(Concluded on Page 220) 





Idea Factory 


New York’s “Suggestion System? for Employees 


By GARSON ZAUSMER 


Secretary, New York State Employees’ Merit Award Board 


ERE’S how I'd do that job!” How many em- 
ployees ever get the chance to say these 
words to their department head, especially 

if the top man is located in a distant city? Well, 
New York State actually encourages every one of its 
70,000 personnel to do just that. And, incredible as 
it seems, each of the “I'd do it this way” proposals 
receives thorough consideration. The procedure is 
simple—an Employees’ Suggestion System—that per- 
sonnel relations technique presently gaining such 
widespread attention from industry and govern- 
ment. 

Just as New York was the first State in the United 
States to institute Civil Service back in 1883, it has 
again become a pioneer among public agencies by 
establishing a continuing, year-around Employees’ 
Suggestion Program. The foreword to its plan in- 
viting employees to offer their ideas on how to in- 
crease efficiency and economy in government reads: 

“Our State government is a vast Like all 
business, it is built on ideas. Every procedure, every piece 
of equipment we use is the result of someone's thinking. 

“New York State wants practical, new, constructive 


business. 


ideas. This is your opportunity to take a more active 
part in the progress of YOUR government. 

“When you have a suggestion, write it down. Unless 
you do something about an idea, it benefits no one.” 

And the program has proved to be good business. 
In four and a half years of operation approximately 
$435,250 in savings has accrued to the State from 
approved proposals, for which $18,025 has been 
paid out in awards ranging from $5.00 to $500. 

Here’s how the Idea Factory operates in New 
York State: 

A Merit Award three 
pointed by the Governor administers the program. 
The members are career employees and serve with- 


Soard of members ap- 


out compensation. Suggestions are submitted in 
writing directly to this board and, to insure impar- 
tial review, are processed anonymously, a number 
being substituted for the author’s name. Through 
departmental committees, the practicability of each 
proposal is appraised at the using level. Based on 
reports from committees, the then 
evaluates the suggestion and decides whether or not 


these board 


an award is warranted. The awards authorized by 
Article 3-A of the Civil Service Law may be in the 
form of cash, salary increments, medals or certifi 


cates. If a suggestor’s brainchild does not merit an 
award, the reasons are explained to him in a per- 
sonal letter. 

Through his experience and know-how, the man 
on the job has unsurpassed opportunities to offer 
constructive improvements. The ideas are as varied 
as the individuals who propose them. 

\ caretaker at one of the State parks noticed that 
a great many fireplace grates were broken by falling 
on the stone supports. On his own initiative, he 
constructed an improved type of grate with a coun- 
terbalance Suilt-in hinges and fire. 
bricks, both items of maintenance, were eliminated. 
Through the Suggestion System, this employee had 


arrangement. 


the opportunity of presenting drawings and an ex- 
planation of his handiwork to the Superintendent 
of Parks in Albany, 200 miles distant. Result: In- 
stallation of the fireplace equipment in nine parks 
saves $1,700 per year, with greater economies antici- 
pated as the suggested changes are instituted in 
many of the other recreation areas. In recognition 
of his ingenuity the suggestor received $100 in cash. 

\n audit clerk’s sound business sense gained him 
Si00. He worked out a procedure 
whereby a group contract could be effected for the 


an award of 


leasing of mail metering machines. Single billing to 
the State 
ments, as heretofore, 


rather than to several separate depart- 
made possible additional dis- 
counts totaling $2,000. 

The Division of Placement and Unemployment 
Insurance rubber with 
special insignia to prevent fraudulent entries in 


considered using stamps 
claimants’ benefit booklets. “Instead of purchasing 
hundreds of these stamps, why not use a special ink, 
mixed to specifications?” proposed an alert em- 
ployee. “Good ide ig agreed the investigating com- 
mittee. “Twenty-five dollar award,” said the Merit 
Award Board. 

A helper at one of the Fish Hatcheries originated 
a device for liberating oxvgen in the tanks of water 
in which fish are transported to public streams. The 
equipment consists of a six-foot loop of rubber tub- 
ing through which oxvgen is bubbled from a tank. 
Trials have proved the idea to be much superior to 
the method previously used, whereby the oxygen 
was passed through a specially constructed cart- 
borundum ball. This new svstem has been imple: 
mented in all of the Fish Hatcheries in New York 
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Idea Factory 


State and saves an estimated $1,000 annually. The 
Merit Award Board presented the suggestor with a 
check for $150. 

The Suggestion Program, also fosters closer em- 
ployee cooperation, as evidenced by the idea de- 
veloped jointly by two girls in the Health Depart- 
ment Laboratory at Albany. The process of 
obtaining sera for the treatment of whooping cough 
in children required intravenous inoculation of 
rabbits. It was necessary to take each rabbit from 
its cage, carry the animal to an injection table and 
restrain it by hand during inoculation. The lifting 
and carrying of scores of protesting, eight-to-ten- 
pound rabbits that scratched, kicked, bit, and strug- 
oled to get away from the injection needle was a 
wearying job. Working together, the two laboratory 
technicians devised a portable stanchion which can 
easily be attached to the open door of the cage, 
making it unnecessary to take the rabbit from its 
pen. This apparatus has resulted in a go per cent 
saving of time and has materially decreased em- 
ployee fatigue. The danger of spreading contagious 
infections throughout the rabbit colony also has 
been reduced by eliminating the use of a common 
injection table. 


Win didn’t someone think of that before? Well, 
apparently they did not, because the new method 
has replaced the one used for the past thirty years. 
For their teamwork and constructive thinking, the 
girls received a joint award of $100. 

The board’s files present a veritable cross-section 
of human thinking. Suggestions range from _pro- 
posed simplification of office procedures to the sal- 
vage of drip milk from recently emptied cans, the 
loading of grain elevators, a better method of col- 
lecting school taxes, and the myriad other activities 
of government. Not all ideas are money saving; 
some in fact require funds to implement, such as 
improved safety measures and ways to provide 
better service to the citizens. 

The Suggestion System assumes a new significance 
in these ominous times with impending manpower! 
shortages and ever-growing demands for leadership 
by the State in mobilization for defense and democ- 
racy. More than efficiency in government is needed 
in the performance of essential old and new tasks. 
The mobilization of ideas is fully as important as 
the mobilization of men, machines, and materiel in 
meeting the challenge of today and tomorrow. 

The Suggestion System symbolizes democracy in 
action. Under what other form of government is 
there an opportunity for a mail boy; a laborer cut- 
ting weeds along th« attendant 
caring for patients in a mental institution to say to 


highway; or an 


a boss whom he has never seen: “I suggest we do 
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the job this way’’—and be sure of an impartial 
hearing! 


Development Credit 


Corporation of Maine 
(Concluded from Page 208) 


many steps had to be undertaken before it actually 
could start business. 

The law granting its charter became effective in 
August, 1949. It required from then until early 1950 
for completion of the various steps of organization. 
The first loan was actually made in May, 1950, and 
there has been good progress since that time, as can 
be seen from this report. 

That, briefly, is the story of the Development 
Credit Corporation. During its short existence it 
has received considerable attention from outside the 
State, as evidenced by the publicity given it and 
inquiries received. I understand that similar action 
has been considered in other New England States, 
with the New Hampshire and Massachusetts Legis- 
latures considering similar acts. Inquiries have been 
received from States in the South, East and Far 
West. While it is pleasing to see the plan well re- 
ceived, we appreciate that it is not a completely new 
idea in all its features and that it is not the complete 
answer. For areas such as the State of Maine, with 
all its small communities, with needs of additional 
modern building space to house the many small 
industries which want to expand or locate there, 
and with some of those industries themselves need- 
ing financial help, the plan seems well adapted. 
Through it, real opportunity is offered for the 
country banks to diversify their risk and make a 
genuine contribution to the communities they serve 
on a sound and practical basis. While it may be 
early to draw conclusions, we feel confident from 
what has already taken place that the Development 
Credit Corporation will prove to be an important 
adjunct to our banking system and a most valuable 
help to industry in years to come. 

Finally, it is encouraging to note that the prob- 
lem is currently receiving attention among the 
larger banking institutions as well as country banks. 
Plans, different in character but the same in their 
objective, have been and are being formulated. As 
progress along these lines continues, it is highly 
desirable that closer coordination be worked out 
between the different plans, to the end that each 
may reach its point of most effective service. Risk 
capital so-called, or junior money, is vital to our 
business structure. It is to be hoped that our great 
system of private enterprise will find the answer to 
the problem and that the answer will not become 
simply another activity of Federal Government. 
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Unemployment Benefit Allowances 


for Dependents 


(Concluded from Page 217) 


three; and g.1 per cent, four or more (Table 3). 
Among the States, these distributions differed sig- 
nificantly, reflecting limitations on the maximum 
weekly allowance and differences in the scope of 
the provisions and definitions of dependency. The 
high proportion of eligible beneficiaries who had 
three or more dependents in Alaska (47.9 per cent) 
and Arizona (37.8 per cent) partially reflects the ab- 
sence of any restrictions on allowances up to three 
dependents. These two jurisdictions, moreover, pro- 
vide allowances for both dependent children and 
adults. In North Dakota, which makes no provision 
for adult dependents, the corresponding proportion 
was close to that in Arizona—35.3 per cent. The 
high proportion of eligible beneficiaries in Arizona 
and North Dakota who had three dependents, un- 
doubtedly resulted in part from their liberal defini- 
tion of dependent children. In addition, these three 
jurisdictions provide allowances for children undet 
18. This factor probably is of less significance than 
other differences. 

Average Weekly Allowance 

The average weekly allowance during October- 
December 1950 was $4.13, representing an addition 
of 18.3 per cent to the average basic benefit of 
$22.55 of these beneficiaries (Table 4). 

The average weekly allowance varied among the 
States, ranging from $1.53 in the District of Colum 
bia to $9.88 in Alaska, where allowances increased 
the basic weekly benefit of their recipients by 10.4 
and 40.5 per cent, respectively (Table 4). These 
disparities resulted from the differences both in the 
amount of the allowance per dependent and in the 
proportion of eligible beneficiaries who had one or 
more dependents. 

Average Increase in Benefit Costs 

Although dependents’ allowances increased the 

average basic benefit of those receiving an allow- 






ance by 18.3 per cent, this increase when spread 
over all beneficiaries, including those eligible and 
ineligible, raised total benefit costs in these eleven 
States on the average by 3.7 per cent (Table 4). The! 
percentage increase in total benefit costs, which 
ranged from 1.1 per cent in the District of Columbia 
to 12.2 per cent in Arizona, nevertheless was sub 
stantially less than the percentage increase in the] 
basic benefit of persons receiving an allowance (Ta 
ble 4). The increase in total benefit costs varied 
among the States with the amount allowed per de 
pendent, but more significantly with the proportion 
of all beneficiaries eligible for an allowance and 
with the percentage of those qualifying for an al 
lowance who had one or more dependents. 

Thus dependents’ benefits offer a method of in 
creasing the weekly benefit of those in greatest need 
because of their family responsibilities without in 
curring a proportionate increase in total benefit ex. 
penditure. 













































Southern Police Institute 
(Concluded from Page 213) 


of police work in the South. We have our own] 
problems, and it is well that we have an Institute 
devoted to them.” 

Officers from State police forces have attended 
both the first and second classes of the Institute 
hey were excellent students and have returned to 
training duties in their own departments. It if 
hoped and expected that all subsequent classes will 
include representatives of our State governments. 

The trend toward greater emphasis on training) 
is unmistakable in all sections of the country. Heads 
of law enforcement agencies are giving their per- 
sonnel every opportunity to attend schools in the 
field—and alert State and municipal administrators 
are encouraging this attitude. The end result is bet: 
ter polic ing and increased professionalization of the 
forces. For the public this means more effective en 
forcement of the law and prevention of crime. 
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